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Crisis ls Growing On 
U. S. Labor Front 


Coal and Railroad Disputes Seen 
as Forerunners of Trouble 
in Other Industries 


LITTLE STEEL FORMULA HIT 


Workers Are Demanding Wage Adjust- 
ments to Offset Increases 
in Cost of Living 


Once more, the United States is 
confronted by a serious crisis on the 
labor front. Two of the nation’s most 
vital war industries—the railroads 
and the coal mines—were threatened 
with strikes last week which, if car- 
ried out, would seriously cripple the 
war effort all along the line. The 
more immediate of the crises was in 
the coal industry where thousands 
upon thousands of workers were al- 
ready out on strike and where a gen- 
eral walkout—the fourth within a 
year—appeared imminent. The rail- 
road strike, if it is called, will not 
take place for several weeks, pending 
the outcome of a vote among the 
workers as to whether or not they 
favor a strike. 

While the immediate labor crisis 
was concentrated last week in the 
two major industries, they are by no 
means the only danger spots on the 
labor front. Rumblings of dissatis- 
faction are apparent throughout or- 
ganized labor. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have both 
expressed dissatisfation with ~ the 
wage and price policies of the Roose- 
velt administration and have de- 
manded drastic changes. There is 
the distinct possibility of growing 
disputes.and of threatened strikes in 
many other industries before the end 
of the year. Thus labor difficulties 
have become the most serious prob- 
lem on the home front. 


Basic Issues 

In both the coal and the rajlroad 
disputes, the basic issue involves 
wage increases. Both the miners and 
the railroad workers argue that they 
are entitled to higher wages to offset 
the increased cost of living. They 
insist, furthermore, that as a result 
of the war, the profits of the owners 
of the. mines and. the railroads have 
increased tremendously, whereas 
their own wages have failed to ad- 
vance. In these contentions they are 
Supported by workers in other in- 
dustries. 

The crisis in the coal industry did 
not arrive overnight. The present 
dispute is but a continuation of the 
trouble that plagued the industry 
throughout the year and which re- 
Sulted in three’ general strikes and 
which led to the government's seizure 
of the mine in June. At that time 

a “truce” was reached until October 
31, during which time it was hoped 
that the differences between the 
miners and the owners and between 
the miners and the government might 
be composed. As the October 31 
deadline approached, it was uncer- 

(Concluded on page 7) 


Labor is demanding higher wages 
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A Thought for Education Week 
“By Walter E. Myer 


During Education Week we are expected to hold the schools up for 
examination. We inquire what they are doing and speculate about what they 
should do. We give thought to the broader problems of education to the end 
that the schools may better serve the needs of students, of communities, and 
the nation. It is important that we should do this, and the students them- 
selves should take a part in the studies and discussions of Education Week. 
They are vitally interested in the problems of education and are better ac- 
quainted with the schools and their possibilities than older citizens can be. 
But if the observance of this week is to result in a real promotion of education, 
students must turn their attention inward as well as outward. They must think 
not only of the schools and the improvement of educational opportunities 
but of what they are doing with the opportunities they now possess. 


It is a fact that more has been done for the education of youth in this 
land than in any other. Nowhere else are so many given a chance to go 
so far as in this country. Nowhere else is so much expended in order that boys 
and girls may have an opportunity to develop the powers that lie within them. 
But equipment alone does not provide an education. It must be used, and 
the extent of its use depends upon the will and the efforts of the young 
people themselves. There is a disposition in some quarters to think of the 
school as a sort of educational mill. Many students seem to feel that they 
can be dropped into the hopper of this mill and through no effort of their 
own they will come out well educated young men and women. 


Education is not such a passive operation as that. It is possible for a 
boy or girl to go through school and receive grades adequate for graduation 
and still be essentially uneducated. It would be well if during the period 
of Education Week each student should take a little time to inquire whither 
he is going. He should ask whether he is using: his educational opportunities 
in such a way that he will enjoy life more as a result of his schooling, 
whether the work he is now doing will make him a more competent workman, 
a more intelligent affd devoted citizen, a better companion, a more interesting 
personality; whether it will give him a keener curiosity about the world 
in which he lives; whether it will broaden his sympathies, give him an 
added concern for the common welfare, and greater competence in promoting it. 
If the student is not moving toward these goals, he is missing opportunities 
which a schooling should afford and he should inquire into his own mind 
and heart to see how he may get on the road to the educated and educative 


way of life. 


Yugoslavia Strife 
ls Becoming Acute 


United Nations Confronted with 
Problem of Reconciling Par- 
'  tisans and Chetniks 


ISSUES ARE LONG STANDING 


Roots of Trouble Lie in Historic 
Conflicts Between Country's 
Many Racial Groups 


One of the great tragedies inside 
the tragedy of war itself is the in- 
ternal strife which is now dividing 
so many of the countries living under 
the Nazi occupation. The dissension 
which divided France before the war 
has continued and, although a sem- 
blance of unity and cooperation ex- 
ists in North Africa, the differences 
which divide the factions have by no 
means been healed. Conflicts be- 
tween several Polish groups fre- 
quently come to the surface. In 
Greece, struggle between factions 
and groups has recently almost 
bordered on civil war. Frequently, 
there are evidences in many of the 
occupied countries of sharp conflicts 
between groups inside the country 
and the governments-in-exile. 


Deep-seated Conflicts 

In no country of Europe are the 
conflicts more deep-seated and tragic 
than in Yugoslavia. There the fac- 
tions seem to be growing farther 
apart as the Allies win victories and 
as the day of liberation draws nearer. 
Bitter accusations are made by the 
rival groups. Hostility often results 
in armed conflicts. Only a few days 
ago, a number of the followers of 
General Mihailovich, leader of the 
Chetniks, were executed by the 
Partisans, the other leading guerrilla 
group in Yugoslavia. Over the 
radios of each faction, recriminations 
against the rival are as bitter as 
against the enemy. 

The situation inside Yugoslavia— 
and the other occupied countries—is 
tragic enough in that it weakens the 
opposition to the common enemy, but 
it is the more tragic in that it has 
created serious problems for the 
leading members of the United Na- 
tions. Undoubtedly one of the vital 
political issues discussed at the Mos- 
cow conference was the internal 
situation inside Yugoslavia, and to 
a certain extent, the other occupied 
lands. If the Allies are to stand truly 
united, they must see eye to eye and 
adopt a common policy toward the 
various occupied countries. 

No easy solution can be found for 
the internal strife in Yugoslavia be- 
cause its causes lie deep in the his- 
tory of the country and go back far 
beyond the present war. They are 
largely the result of the racial, po- 
litical, and religious differences of 
the people of this unhappy land. 
They have been intensified by the 
Germans who, in Yugoslavia, have 
played the “divide and rule” game 
relentlessly. 

Yugoslavia was a creation of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Yugoslavia 


HE internal dissension which is 

today dividing Yugoslavia is noth- 
ing new to that unhappy land. Al- 
though the country as we know it 
today was a creation of the peace 
treaties following the First World 
War, the regions lying within the 
present boundaries have for centuries 
been torn by strife from within and 
without. Like the other Balkan 
countries, Yugoslavia has long been 
a pawn in the hands of major powers 
of Europe, and has figured prom- 
inently in the wars of the past. It is 
not without significance that the “‘in- 
cident” which started the First World 
War took place in Sarajevo, which is 
now located within the boundaries of 
Yugoslavia. There, on June 28, 1914, 
the Austrian archduke, Franz Fer- 
dinand, was assassinated by Serbs 
who sought to bring about the down- 
fall of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy and increase the power of 
Serbia. 

The inhabitants of present-day 
Yugoslavia were living under six dif- 
ferent governments before the First 
World War—a fact which makes it 
difficult to trace the country’s history 
but a fact which also accounts in 
large part for the constant friction 
and strife, including that of the pres- 
ent. Serbia, the nucleus of the new 
state, was itself once a powerful 
European nation, which struggled 
long and hard to push the Turks back 
in their struggle for domination of 
the continent. Finally, in 1389, in a 
battle still commemorated in song, 
the Turks defeated them and, like 
the rest of the Balkan Peninsula, 
Serbia became a part of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

During the centuries of Turkish 
domination, the hardy Serbs stead- 
fastly opposed the conquerors by re- 
tiring to the mountains and waging 
guerrilla warfare. The valiant 
struggle of the present Yugoslav 
guerrillas is nothing new to this land, 
for much of their history has been 
filled with similar struggles against 
a stronger power. The Serbs were 
successful in obtaining a large degree 
of freedom early in the nineteenth 
century and finally achieved com- 
plete independence in 1878. 

Yugoslavia’s importance lies 
largely in its geographic location. It 
is a highway between central Europe 
and the Middle East. It is not with- 
out importance that the railroad line 
between Vienna and the Adriatic 
ports and the line from the Middle 
East to western Europe intersect in 
Yugoslavia. Before the present war 
is over, it is possible that great armies 


will again meet on Yugoslav terri- 
tory, with the Allies seeking to enter 
the heart of Europe through this 
historic route. 

Though known as the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes when 
first created after the war, the coun- 
try’s mame was changed to Yugo- 
slavia in 1929, which means the 
kingdom of Southern Slavs. Histori- 
cally, it had been Serbia’s ambition 
to unite all the southern Slavs into 
a single group. However, the many 
invasions and the general migrations 
of population had left so many racial 


groups scattered throughout this. 


corner of Europe that it was im- 
possible to draw the lines in any way 
that would unite all the southern 
Slavs without including other racial 
groups. 

Consequently, Yugoslavia contains 
a greater conglomeration of peoples 
than any nation of Europe. Of the 
total population of some 13,000,000, 
approximately half are Serbs, 2,500,- 
000 Croats, more than 1,000,000 Slo- 
venes, 550,000 Macedonian Slavs, 
450,000 Magyars, 250,000 Albanians, 
150,000 Rumanians, about half a mil- 
lion Germans, and a goodly sprin- 
kling of other racial groups. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the 
population is Slavic in origin, the 
other fourth being divided among 
various groups. As many as eight 
different nationalities have been 
found living side by side in a small 
village of Yugoslavia. 

The problems of the entire Balkan 
region are to be found in their most 
acute form in Yugoslavia. Ancient 
feuds and quarrels have not been 
forgotten even under the occupation 
and all the tragedy and suffering it 
has brought. No matter how the 
boundaries are redrawn, minority 
groups will be included and there 
will be dissatisfaction among large 
sections of the population. The strug- 
gle between the present-day Parti- 
sans and.Chetniks is but a new mani- 
festation of old and deep-seated 
difficulties. 

The future of the rest of the Bal- 
kans and of much of Europe will de- 
pend upon the wisdom with which 
the internal problems of Yugoslavia 
are solved. If the arrangements made 
at the conclusion of World War II 
are no more successful than those 
which brought World War I to an 
end, there can be no stability in 
Yugoslavia or the rest of the Balkans. 
The statesmanship of the United Na- 
tions will have to meet one of its 
greatest challenges in this corner of 
Europe. 
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Yugoslavia was made up of territories which were ruled by many other governments before the 
First World War. 
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Foreign Commissar Molotov as he conferred with President Roosevelt in the White House last year 


Stalin’s Shadow 


Soviet Russia’s Molotov 


ACH of the three men who repre- 

sented the United States, Britain, 
and Russia at the recent tripartite 
conference in Moscow typifies some- 
thing important about his nation. 
Cordell Hull, the one-time Tennessee 
mountaineer, stands for America’s 
love of statesmen risen from the 
people. Suave, handsome Anthony 
Eden embodies the British tradition 
of aristocracy in public affairs. 


Vyacheslav Molotov, Russia’s for- 
eign commissar, is a type of man 
equally important in the brief history 
of the Soviet Union. A poor man 
with little education, he owes his 
present prominence to the fact that 
he has been working and fighting for 
communism since he was 16 years 
old. He was with the first commu- 
nists who overthrew the czar’s gov- 
ernment in a fierce revolution and 
stayed on to build a new kind of 
society afterwards. He is, first and 
foremost, a party worker, devoted to 
its leader and its cause. 


Like Stalin, whose faithful sup- 
porter he has been since the days be- 
fore the Revolution, Molotov is known 
under an assumed name. Stalin’s as- 
sumed name means “steel;” Molotov’s 
means “hammer.” The Soviet for- 
eign minister started life as Vyache- 
slav Skriabin, the son of a worker. 

In 1906, he entered the Communist 
party. In February, 1917, he was 
chairman of the Bolshevik faction of 
the Petrograd (now Leningrad) 
soviet. From that time on, he worked 
with Stalin, always enjoying his com- 
plete confidence. After the Commu- 
nist regime was set up, he held a 
number of important posts, including 
those of President of the Council, 
Secretary of the Communist Party of 
the Ukraine, and secretary for the 
whole of the USSR. 


In 1921, when Molotov became sec- 
retary of the party, he also took on 
the job of premier, which he held for 
20 years. In that capacity, he acted 
as Stalin’s right-hand man, helping 
to decide important questions of for- 
eign policy, and, in 1935, redrafting 
the Soviet constitution along more 
democratic lines. 

Until 1940, Maxim Litvinov, the 
brilliant spokesman for collective se- 
curity, had been Russia’s foreign 
minister. In May of that year, Lit- 
vinov resigned and the job was 
turned over to Molotov in addition 
to his duties as premier. The three 
years he has held it have been some 
of the most fateful in history, both for 
Russia and for the rest of the world. 


Throughout, Molotov has played an 
important part in Europe’s diplo- 
matic affairs. 

It was he who spoke for Russia 
when the Soviet Union went to war 
against Finland. Less than a year 
later, it was he who went to Berlin 
for the conferences with Nazi officials 
which led to the Russo-German pact 
of 1941. 

In the tense days between the sign- 
ing of that friendship pact and Ger- 
many’s attack on Russia, Stalin took 
over the title of Premier of the USSR, 
leaving Molotov as foreign minister 
only. The year after war came be- 
tween Russia and Germany found 
him still working hard at the diplo- 
matic side of Russia’s defense pro- 
gram. 

Molotov signed two important doc- 
uments in 1942. The first, in June, 
pledged Britain and Russia to 20 
years of friendship and mutual as- 
sistance. The second, a few days 
later, proclaimed a full understand- 
ing -between the United States and 
Russia on the problems of safeguard- 
ing a durable peace. It also com- 
mitted this country to provide Russia 
with lend-lease goods for carrying on 
the war. 

Until Russia entered the War, 
Molotov was not particularly noted 
for friendliness toward the United 
States. In 1936, his wife visited this 
country and tried to convert him to 
her own favorable opinions, but, un- 
like Litvinov, he never expended any 
special effort to build good relations 
between us and his nation until war 
came. 

Molotov’s importance in world af- 
fairs extends beyond what he does 
as foreign minister of the USSR. 
Called “Stalin’s shadow,” he is con- 
sidered the Russian leader’s most 
likely successor should Stalin retire. 
Some think of Molotov as a mere 
“yes-man” for his leader, but this is 
an underestimation; actually he has 
had great influence on Stalin’s poli- 
cies and decisions. 

Unlike Anthony Eden, with his 
good looks and polished manners, or 
Cordell Hull, who is impressive for 
his rather austere dignity, Molotov is 
not a striking figure in person. A 
rather heavy-set man with a bushy 
mustache and pince-nez glasses, he 
resembles our own Theodore Roose- 
velt. In public, he is hampered by an 
incurable stutter. Although he has 
many times spoken for Stalin at party 
rallies and other official meetings, he 
prefers to remain inconspicuous 
when his official duties permit. 
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WALRUS 


“THE TIME HAS COME, THE WALRUS SAID, TO TALK 
OF MANY THINGS: OF SHOES——AND SHIPS——AND 
SEALING WAX——OF CABBAGES-——AND KINGS.” 








INY/ HERE have they come 
from?” one is likely to ask, 
as he struggles through the crowds 
of cities and war production centers. 
Our largest city is a good example of 
wartime overpopulation. At Times 
Square in New York the crowds are 
so dense from ten o’clock to midnight 
that they cannot be kept to the side- 
walks but spill out into the streets. 
During the rush hours eating places, 
from the cheaper variety to the high- 
priced night clubs, are overflowing. 

One has difficulty in finding a hotel 
room if he arrives in the city without 
a reservation. Reservations in the 
downtown hotels must be made from 
a week to three weeks in advance. 
If you inquire for theater tickets 
you may be told that nothing is 
available until December or January. 
Taxis are still relatively plentiful, 
however. One can pick up a cab 
almost anywhere downtown without 
waiting long. 


xx*k 


But if the visitor to the large cities 
of the East gets the impression that 
these cities have a monopoly of the 
nation’s war activities, he is quite 
mistaken. Let him visit the plains 
country in the West and he will find 
that great factories and airfields and 
hustling crowds have displaced the 
wheat fields of yesterday. 

As a matter of fact, this war is 
bringing about a striking decentrali- 
zation of industry. Agricultural 
states such as Kansas are now har- 
boring large war plants. For the 
period of the war at least, states like 
this are being industrialized. 

What will happen when the war 
is over? Will the war plants be con- 
verted to civilian uses? Will the 
factories, in changed form and with 
peacetime products, remain? That 
depends in part upon the ingenuity, 
energy, and foresight of the people. 
In many places committees of 
citizens are wrestling with this prob- 
lem. It would not be a bad project 
for high school students. In every 
school they could profitably. be 


studying means whereby business 
activity and maximum employment 
might be continued in their com- 


munities during the years 
the war. 


beyond 
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A letter without address, signed 
“Indignant Senior,” calls THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER to account for 
glossing over the wrongdoings of the 
United States. I am not certain 
whether this senior is indignant at 
the United States or THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. Both have no doubt been 
at fault sometimes, though the U. S., 





ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS ” 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS should become ac- 
quainted at first hand with the problems of 
their communities. 


at any rate, has on the whole done 
pretty well and we hope the A.O.’s 
record has not been too bad. 

The letter declares that the United 
States had no right to fight the 
Mexican War or to take the Philip- 
pines. Maybe not. I don’t know. The 
issue in each case seems quite com- 
plicated to me. Plenty of people, in- 


cluding Abraham Lincoln, thought at 


the time that our action against 
Mexico was unjustified aggression, 
and, in retrospect, we seem to have 
been a little rough, to say the least. 
At the same time I must confess to 
being glad that Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia are part of the United States. 

It is sometimes hard to judge the 
rightness or wrongness of acts of 
national expansion. So much depends 
upon whether the lands taken over 
are inhabited and, if so, on the wishes 
of the inhabitants, and also on what 
is done with the territories after they 
are taken over. . 

The justice and wisdom of our tak- 
ing the Philippines was questioned 
sharply at the time. The campaign 


of 1900 was fought largely on that 
issue, and the debate has continued 
during the years since then. There 
have certainly been flaws in our 
Philippine policy. We should not 
have taken the Islands and then, by 
failing to provide for their defense, 
left them at the mercy of the Japan- 
ese. There are other dark pages in 
our dealings with the Filipinos. 

But there is another side to the 
picture. We did wonders for the 
health and education of the islanders. 
We helped to train them to govern 
themselves, and before the war came, 
we were in process of giving them 
their independence. We will un- 
doubtedly set them free after we 
have driven the Japanese out. When 
the whole story has been told, I think 
that the record may be one of which 
we need not be ashamed. 

But one idea expressed in the let- 
ter is sound and should be stressed. 
The United States HAS made mis- 
takes. So has every other country. 
The great nation is not the perfect 
nation, for there are none such. It is 
rather the nation which provides its 
people with an opportunity freely to 
seek perfection. And patriotic citi- 
zens are those who see and recognize 
faults in their country and who seek 
to remove the faults and to move in 
the direction of justice and progress. 
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A letter from Maryland says that 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER gives a lot 
of space to the government agencies 
and to what they are doing, which 
proves that we are pro-Roosevelt 
and Democratic, while a reader in 
Illinois notes that we reported the 
Mackinac conference of Republican 
leaders and reported at some length 
the views of Willkie and Dewey, 
which shows that. we are Republi- 
cans. 

So long as letters of this kind come 
in about equal number from opposite 
sides we shall not worry about our 
impartiality. Certainly we have no 
intention of favoring any party or 
group in our reports of the news. We 
have both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, liberals and conservatives on 
our staff, and it is our purpose to 
deal with complete fairness when- 
ever we discuss controversial issues. 

One of the most surprising letters 
we have received comes from Florida 
and charges that THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER is communistic, inasmuch as 
we urge that America and Russia 


should come to an understanding and - 


should work harmoniously together. 

It would be just as sensible to say 
that we are Confucianists because 
we urge close relations with China; 
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War has brought many changes to the nation’s great metropolis, New York City 
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THE WAR HAS RESULTED great decen- 
tralization of industry. me 


or to contend that inasmuch as we 
want the English and Americans to 
stand together against Germany, we 
surely would like for America to 
have a king, a House of Lords, and 
an established church. 

The United Nations can hold 
together without adopting each 
other’s domestic institutions, govern- 
mental forms, or ways of life. If they 
do this they can win the war. If 
they do not work together they will 
lose it. Patriotic people will, there- 
fore, do everything in their power to 
help the Allies to cooperate effec- 
tively so that victory may be 
achieved. 
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“I was never a Hoover man, but he certainly 
hit the nail on the head when he said there 
would be a car in every garage.” 


ROSS IN COLLIER'S 


“Many birds sing without opening 
their bills,” says a naturalist. Maybe 
we'd feel more like singing if we 
didn’t open ours. 

—St. Louis Star-Trues 


New employee: “Dc 
clerks two brn 
Boss: “A mon 


Employee: “A month? That’s fine.” 
Boss: “Yes,.two weeks when I go 
on my vacation and two weeks when 
they go on theirs.” —Transir News 


in hear that Hitler h hasn’t got a suit- 


«eHow's that?” 
“He lost his grip in Russia.” 


“Do you give your 
vacation?” 





A customer went into the 
store and asked the price of a 
“Fifteen cents,” said the clerk. 


The customer handed him two 
dimes. “Keep the e,” he said. 
“I stepped on a grape as I came in.” 

—SELECTED 





Sandy had worn the same hat for 12 
years. After givi the matter much 
thought, he admitted that he had 
really gotten his money’s worth from 
the now battered hat, and decided to 
return to the store where he had 
bought it. 

Entering the a 14 stood still a 


moment, waiting 
then said, “Weel, heerrre I am again. 
Glasgow Eveninc CrrizEn 





“Perhaps you'd better fetch the 
manager, young wo the 
fussy customer. “No doubt he'll have 
more sense than you seem to pos- 


“He certainly has, madam,” came 
the ay! reply. “He went out as you 
came in. —Monriror 
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The Story of the Week 


War Roundup 


As we go to press, opposing armies 
are poised for decisive action on the 
major battle fronts of the world. A 
summary of the situation in Italy, 
Russia, and the Far East follows: 


Italy 

The Italian front is now a jagged 
line, dividing the peninsula about 
90 miles south of Rome. Along that 
front, General Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army and General Clark’s Fifth 
Army are fighting bitterly to gain 
control of the strategic points they 
must hold for a drive on Rome. 

The Italian situation is tense be- 
cause of the fact that Marshal Rom- 
mel has thrown his best forces into 
an attempt to stall the Allied advance 
this side of Rome. A powerful Ger- 
man defense line has now been estab- 

lished at the narrowest part of the 





Senator Tom Connally 


peninsula. Seven German divisions 
—allowing about 1,000 men to each 
line of front—stand ready to defend 
it. 


Politically, the Germans have 
everything to gain if they can halt 
our forces at this point. Such a 
victory would serve to hearten the 
war-weary people of the home front 
and in some measure make up for 
the setbacks in Russia. At the same 
time, it might well frighten the satel- 
lite countries back into support of 
the Axis. In so doing it would re- 
fortify the now shaky walls of 
Germany’s inner citadel. 

Although the Nazis have weakened 
the opposition they face across the 
Adriatic Sea by encouraging internal 
warfare among the guerrilla fighters 
of Greece and Yugoslavia, these 
forces are still diverting many of 
their best .troops. And there are 
other strategic advantages on the 
Allied side. Air and possible in- 
vasion bases are being strengthened 
on the islands of Sardinia and Corsica. 
Also, Allied naval strength in all 
parts of the Mediterranean is con- 
stantly growing. 


The onward sweep of the Red 
Army has now almost enclosed Nazi 
troops at the bend of the Dnieper 
River in a gigantic trap. At this 


writing, two half circles of Russian 
forces are closing in on important 
German positions. One spearhead is 
marshaled at Krivoi Rog, while the 
other has passed Melitopol to a point 
almost directly north of the Perekop 





If these two spearheads can join 
forces at the mouth of the Dnieper 
they will have bottled up two im- 
portant enemy fighting units. One is 
the German army in the Crimea; the 
other is the force between the two 
advancing Russian salients. German 
soldiers have been fleeing both areas, 
but the Red Army is closing off escape 
routes at a rapid rate. 

So serious is this situation for the 
Nazis that it is reliably reported that 
they are moving their general head- 
quarters to Odessa, Russia’s Black 
Sea port near the Rumanian border. 
At the same time, dispatches from 
the continent indicate that the Ger- 
man government is planning wide- 
spread changes in both the civilian 
and military leadership of the coun- 
try. 


Far East 


General MacArthur’s forces have 
now entered the last lap of their cam- 
paign in the Solomon Islands. Allied 
planes are now hammering at Jap- 
anese bases on Bougainville, largest 
of the Solomons group. To facilitate 
future blows on that last enemy 
stronghold in the area, they have 
occupied the nearby Treasury Islands. 

Meanwhile, air raids on Rabaul 
continue. Once these two objectives 
are taken, the entire arc of islands 
flanking Australia will be in Allied 
hands. What this bodes for the Jap- 
anese is indicated by obvious anxiety 
in Tokyo. 

Japanese leaders are now formu- 
lating a new total mobilization pro- 
gram for the nation. As the -new 
program stands now, it gives Premier 
Tojo dictatorial powers over all 
phases of Japanese life. All industry 
is to be completely at the command 
of the government. Workers are to 
be conscripted by government offi- 
cials in each industry, and all pro- 
duction is to be scheduled according 
to orders from the military forces. 


War Criminals 


The first step toward bringing the 
Axis war criminals to justice has 
now been taken. An international 
commission for the investigation of 
war crimes has been set up in London 
to figure out the methods and stand- 
ards which will be used in trying 
enemy officials for atrocities com- 
mitted in the course of the war. 

Although the Russians are not rep- 
resented on this new commission, 
they have their own group organized 
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to keep a record of crimes committed 
against their people. Each of the 
occupied countries also has a fact- 
finding commission which serves the 
same purpose. These commissions 
will bring their findings to the new 
body for joint action after the war. 


Some of the problems which will 
have to be ironed out before trials 
can be held include the question of 
penalties. Existing international law 
forbids a number of practices in war, 
but specifies no punishment for those 
who violate the rules. Another 
troublesome question is how much of 
the known abuse can be justified on 
the grounds that it was ordered by 
top Nazi authorities. Still other un- 
settled points include the kind of 
courts in which the criminals shall be 
tried, and whether or not ordinary 
civil laws on murder, looting, and 
arson can be applied to these cases. 


Commons Renewed 


Britain’s House of Commons has 
just voted itself another year on the 
job without a general election. Ex- 
cept for by-elections—special ones 
held to fill single, vacant seats in the 
House—Britain has not gone to the 
polls since 1935. This means that 
most of her citizens under 28 or 29 
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years of age have as yet never voted. 

The regular term of the House of 
Commons is five years. In ordinary 
times, the prime minister can call an 
election at any time before that period 
has elapsed. Because of the war 
emergency, Britain has given up elec- 
tions voluntarily. Prime Minister 
Churchill has requested that all con- 
troversy not related to the war effort 
be, forgotten for the duration. 

By-elections have brought about 
200 new faces to the British law- 
making body since 1935. Some 122 
of them have come in since the nation 
has been at war. The majority of 
members, however, came into office 
at the time Stanley Baldwin was 
prime minister. The Conservative 
party is dominant. 

All factions in British politics agree 
with Churchill that a serious politi- 
cal controversy in the midst of -war 
would prove injurious to the war ef- 
fort. Left-wing groups are anxious 
to see legislative action on social 
questions like the Beveridge plan, 
but hesitate to force these issues. 
There is also widespread demand 
among these groups for nationaliza- 
tion of certain key industries. 

The present Parliament has been 
in office through some of the most 
exciting events in Britain’s history. 
It has served under three kings— 
George V, Edward VIII, and George 
VI—and Prime Ministers Baldwin, 
Chamberlain, and Churchill. It has 
seen the opening of a great war, and 
also the destruction of its ancient 
chambers by enemy bombs. 


Collaboration Plans 


At this writing, a supremely im- 
portant debate about our place in the 
postwar world is going on in the 
Senate. Leaders of both parties are 
mobilized in support of the Connally 
bill, which pledges the United States 
to cooperate with other nations for 
the maintenance of peace. A sctat- 
tered group of senators, also repre- 
senting both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, is holding out for a resolution 
with more specific commitments. 

The Connally resolution promises 
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American support of “international 
authority.” The internationalist group 
of senators, which is led by Senators 
Pepper, Ball, Burton, Hatch, and Hill, 
wants to change it to read “an inter- 
national organization.” They feel 
that if the resolution is worded this 
way, it will mean that the United 
States must join whatever new form 
of the League of Nations is set up. 
As the Connally resolution stands, 
they believe we will not be obligated 
to do so. 

« Supporters of the Connally bill 
recognize it as cautious. It is their 
feeling that the Senate cannot go 
further until its members know more 
about how the people feel, and until 
the other nations of the world make 
known their plans of organization for 
peace. Those against the bill con- 
tend that since this country is bound 
to exert great power after the war, 
we should take the lead in forming an 
international organization. 


Cost of Living 


The latest cost of living index re- 
leased by the Department of Labor 
shows that after three months of de- 
clining, our living costs have gone up 
again. In the period from August 15 
to September 15, average prices of 
staple commodities were four-tenths 
of one per cent above the previous 
month’s level. This brings the index 
an even five per cent above price 
levels at this time last year, and 22.5 
per cent above January, 1941, the base 
for the Little Steel formula. 

Food prices were not primarily re- 
sponsible for the rise. Subsidy pay- 
ments have kept fruit and vegetable 
prices down, and in some cases, have 
lowered them. A seasonal shortage of 
eggs and fish, accompanied by a price 
rise, was responsible for the overall 
increase of one-tenth of one per cent 
on food costs. 

According to the Department of 
Labor, increased clothing prices were 
responsible for September’s higher 
index. Serious shortages of certain 
types of clothes have raised prices as 
much as 60 per cent in some cities, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
reported. 


Aid to Veterans 


President Roosevelt has appealed 
to Congress to finance a large part of 
the postwar education of the young 
people who will return to the busi- 
ness world as veterans at the end of 
the war. His proposal is that Con- 
gress act now to guarantee at least a 
year of government-sponsored 
schooling for every man and woman 
in the armed services. 

According to the President’s state- 
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ment, such education would not be 
in any way directed by the federal 
government. Once the money was 
allotted, each state and local com- 
munity would spend it on its own 
educational projects. The President’s 
plan would be a flexible one, permit- 
ting all types of education, according 
to the interests and abilities of the 
individuals concerned, and would al- 
low a longer term of free schooling 
to those with unusual ability. 

In presenting this plan, President 
Roosevelt repeated his objectives for 
the returning veterans. He has two 
main purposes, (1) to demobilize our 
service men and women into a pros- 
perous economy where they will be 
able to find jobs, and (2) to give 
them the training they need in order 
to secure jobs which will guarantee 
good living standards. 


Bases for Peace 


Senator Russell,* one of the five 
senators who recently returned from 
a round-the-world inspection tour, 
has begun a drive in the Senate to 
secure new military bases for the 
United States. His trip- convinced 
him that our national defense re- 
quires that we hold bases among the 
Pacific islands, in Iceland, in the 
North Atlantic, and at Dakar in the 
South Atlantic. 

Senator Connally, author of the 
bill providing for American coopera- 
tion in postwar peacemaking efforts, 
added his sponsorship to Russell’s 
proposal. Both termed the proposal 
a step toward “realistic, two-fisted 
diplomacy.” 

Both men believe we should co- 
operate with the other nations of the 
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world, but hold that at the same 
time, we should make sure of our 
own strategic defenses. Permanent 
American control of offshore naval 
and military bases leased for 99 
years from the British would pro- 
vide one way to do this. Another 
means they advocate is the establish- 
ment of American postwar rights in 
air bases and air facilities con- 
structed with United States funds all 
over the world. 
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lf We Could Buy Them 


Recently, the Gallup poll inter- 
viewers asked this question: “Aside 
from food, what things that you need 
very much right now for your home 
or family would you buy if you could 
get them?” From the numerous and 
varied answers, they compiled a list 
of the things most Americans have 
the greatest need and desire for, and 
estimated the quantities in which 
each item was needed. 

Their conclusions came out some- 
thing like this: (1) tires and tubes 
are first on the nation’s list of un- 
obtainable commodities—we could 
use about 2,700,000, (2) next come 
women’s stockings—2,300,000 are 
needed, (3) then refrigerators, of 
which 2,100,000 are needed as well 
as over 400,000 repair parts, (4) new 
automobiles are wanted by 2,000,000 
people, while about 200,000 need 
repair parts, (5) similar numbers of 
washing machines and electric irons. 

The rest of the list included shoes, 
stoves, kitchen utensils, elastic 
articles, and radios, in that order. 
Some demand for electrical appli- 
ances, tools, and new furnaces, was 
also expressed. 
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Although mere than 100,000 new pi- 
lots are now being trained each year 
by the Army Air Forces, there are 
fewer plane accidents in the United 
States than there were before the 
war. The aerial accident rate has 
gone down from 2.98 per thousand 
hours of flying in 1931 to 1.2 in 1942. 
The Air Force Training Command 
says better training methods and 
more precautions are responsible. 

” * ” 

Until this year, no woman had ever 
presided over the U.S. Senate. But 
recently, in the absence of Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace, Senator 
Hattie Caraway of Arkansas took 
over as acting president. She not 
only guided the daily session, but 
became the first woman to sign some 
bills which had been passed by the 
House and Senate. 

7 * * 

The Navy has a new battle outfit for 
its members. A three-pound poplin 
suit covers the wearer from head to 
foot. In front, from neck to thighs, 
it is padded with kapok, like a base- 
ball umpire’s chest protector. The 
kapok protects the man’s body from 
flying splinters and fragments. It 
also helps him to float if he is thrown 
in the water. And it saves him from 
injury from _ underwater biasts, 
which usually do their greatest harm 
to the chest and abdomen. 

+ 7 * 

The Martin Mars is the world’s big- 
gest flying boat. Now it has also 
taken top honors in endurance flying. 
The big ship flew steadily on a course 
bounded by Baltimore, Norfolk, Cape 
Cod, and New York, for a total of 
32 hours. In that time, it covered a 
distance equal to that between Balti- 
more and Berlin. For this flight it 
carried 22 passengers. 

oa aa — 

Nazi looting of the occupied countries 
continues on the same large scale. 
According to the British Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, the Germans 
force war indemnities from the con- 
quered peoples at a rate of $4,800,- 
000,000 a year. The exports they 
receive and pay for with worthless 
money raise the toll another two bil- 
lion annually. As of September 30, 
it was estimated that Germany’s total 
levies, in the form of occupation costs 
and other charges, equal more than 
$12,800,000,000 in addition to some 
five billion in exports. 
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Yugoslavia’s Problems 


(Concluded from page 1) 


peacemakers of 1919. It was made 
up of former provinces of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and of 
the independent Kingdoms of Serbia 
and Montenegro. The purpose of the 
creators of the new state was to unite 
the southern Slavs into a single state. 
The three principal groups residing 
in Yugoslavia are the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. The new nation was 
known as the “Kingdom of. the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” In 
addition to these three main groups, 
the new: country of Yugoslavia in- 
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cluded many Turks, Greeks, Hun- 
garians, Austrians, Italians, Armeni- 
ans, and Albanians. It was indeed 
a hodgepodge of racial and religious 
groups. 

Throughout the period between 
the two great wars, Yugoslavia was 
torn by internal dissension. The 
conflicts arose primarily from the 
fact that the Serbs, the largest 
racial group, were largely in con- 
trol of the government and had as 
their purpose the making of the new 
state into a Greater Serbia. The 
Croats and the other groups natu- 
rally resented what they considered 
this attempt at domination on the 
part of the Serbs. The Serbs were 
largely in control of the government 
and kept the Croats and Slovenes 
and other racial groups in a position 
of inferiority. There were frequent 
disturbances inside Yugoslavia, 
assassinations were not uncommon, 
and the entire country seethed with 
unrest. Even King Alexander, father 
of the present King Peter, was 





assassinated by the Croats in 1934. 
When Hitler invaded Yugoslavia 
in April, 1941, he was greatly aided 
by the internal dissensions. Certain 
elements which had long been op- 
posed to the domination of the Serbs 
lent him considerable assistance. 
On the eve of the invasion, in fact, 
the country was so divided on the 
issue of yielding without resistance 
that it took an internal upheaval, re- 
sulting in the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, to effect resistance. Thus, 
while Hitler would undoubtedly 
have subdued Yugoslavia even if the 
country had been united, there can 
be no question that his task was 
rendered much less difficult by the 
widespread internal strife. 

After Yugoslavia surrendered, the 
Germans divided up the country. 
They set up a puppet government 
in Serbia, established an “independ- 
ent” Croatia, also with a puppet gov- 
ernment, and gave large sections of 
the land to Bulgaria, Italy, and in- 
corporated certain sections into the 
Third Reich. The country was di- 
vided into no fewer than 10 different 
sections after the’ Nazi invasion. The 
Germans fanned the racial hatreds 
between the Serbs and the Croats, 
virtually producing a condition of 
civil war. No fewer than 300,000 
murders, perhaps even more, have 
taken place within the boundaries of 
Yugoslavia since the spring of 1941. 

To a certain extent, the present 
difficulties within Yugoslavia are but 
a continuation of the old feuds and 
racial differences. During the early 
period following the surrender, all 
resistance to the Axis appeared to 
be centered in a group known as the 
Chetniks, led by Drazha Mihailovich, 
then a colonel in the Yugoslav army. 
They took whatever arms they could 
gather and fled to the mountains, 
whence they organized guerrilla re- 
sistance to the invaders. To the out- 
side world, the Chetniks typified the 
highest form of heroism, and 
Mihailovich became the symbol of 
resistance to tyranny. The Chetniks 
received the blessing of the United 
States and England and Mihailovich 
was made minister of war in the 
cabinet of the government-in-exile, 
located in London. He was elevated 
to the rank of general. 

So long as the Chetniks consti- 
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tuted the only organized groups ef- 
fectively fighting the Axis in Yugo- 
slavia, few problems arose and the 
logical -policy of the Allies was to 
support this group. But reports soon 
began to seep out of Yugoslavia of 
another effective group of guerrilla 
fighters, known as the Partisans, who 
were also fighting the Axis. Led by 
a mysterious figure with the nick- 
name of “Tito,” the Partisans came 
into greater and greater prominence. 
Not only did they engage the con- 
querors in battle, but, like the Chet- 
niks they engaged in acts of sabotage, 
destroying ‘railroads and bridges and 
generally harassing the Germans and 
Italians. It is estimated that Ger- 
many has had to keep as many as 20 
divisions in Yugoslavia to keep the 
country from boiling over. 

For a time, it is reported, the 
forces of General Mihailovich and 
those of Tito agreed upon a program 
of collaboration in fighting the Axis, 
but their period of cooperation was 
short-lived. It was not long until all 
the ancient feuds burst into flame 
and the two groups were frequently 
engaged in fighting each other in- 
stead of fighting the common enemy. 
The Partisans accused the Chetniks 
of supporting the prewar cause of 
a Greater Serbia and of reorganizing 
the country at the expense of the 
other racial groups. On numerous 
occasions, the Chetniks have been 
charged with actually aiding the 
enemy. That was the reason given 
for the execution by the Partisans of 
a number of Mihailovich’s followers. 

The Chetniks, on their part, ac- 
cused the Partisans of trying to 
weaken the country by fomenting 
dissension and starting a civil war. 
They said the Partisans were nothing 
but Communist rabble and bandits, 
trying to remake the country along 
communist lines. The Chetniks 
claimed to have the undivided sup- 
port of England and the United 
States in view of the fact that those 
countries supported the Yugoslav 
government-in-exile in which their 
leader Mihailovich held the position 
of minister of war. On the other 
hand, the Partisans claimed to have 
the support of the Soviet Union. 
Thus the issue became international 
in scope and threatened to divide the 
major Allies. 

Because of the seriousness of the 
situation inside Yugoslavia, the Allies 
have been striving to bring unity 
among the two opposing factions. 
England and the United States have 
issued pleas to both the Chetniks and 
the Partisans to compose their dif- 
ference, to stop fighting each other, 
and to join hands in opposing the 
Axis. Whether the foreign ministers 
of the United States, Great Britain, 


and the Soviet Union were able to 
work out a common policy toward 
Yugoslavia will be known in time. 

Insofar as the three major powers 
are concerned, the problem seemed 
more difficult of solution a few 
months ago than it does now. Then, 
it was fairly clear that the United 
States and Britain were indeed lend- 
ing their support to the Chetniks, 
and that the Soviet Union was sup- 
porting the Partisans. During recent 
months, however, England and the 
United States have been giving what 
supplies they could to both groups, 
and the Soviet Union has shown a 
greater disposition to work out a 
common policy with the western 
democracies with respect to this and 
other European problems. 

To a large extent, the problems to 
be dealt with-in Yugoslavia are sim- 
ilar to those which the United Na- 
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tions must face throughout the length 
and breadth of occupied Europe. 
While all the downtrodden people 
long for the day of liberation from 
the Nazi yoke, they are by no means 
united on the form of government or 
the economic system they shall have 
after the war. There remain the old 
struggles for power among various 
political factions, each trying to im- 
prove its position during the war for 
the day when it can assert itself. 
In Yugoslavia, the lines are not 
clearly drawn, although they are dis- 
cernible. The government-in-exile 
and General Mihailovich no doubt 
represent those who wish a restora- 
tion of political and economic con- 
ditions as they were before 1939. 
They are by no means revolutionists 
in the sense that they would like to 
establish a new order in Yugoslavia. 
The Partisans, on the other hand, 
have taken into their fold many 
Yugoslavs who were not satisfied 
with prewar conditions in Yugo- 
slavia and who would greatly alter 
the political, economic, and social 
organization of the country. 
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Trouble Is Brewing on the Labor Front 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tain whether a general strike would 
take place. Nearly 150,000 of the 
nation’s 600,000 miners were already 
away from the pits and the walkouts 
were spreading to other mines. The 
dispute was turned over to the Presi- 
dent, who promised decisive action if 
the miners walked out and who de- 
clared: “We can no more tolerate the 
letting down of coal production than 
we can tolerate letting down of the 
shipping of supplies to our fighting 
men.” Already strikes this year have 
cost the nation some 20,000,000 tons 
of coal and 100,000 tons of steel. 

As we go to press, the issue of the 
strike hinges on whether the policy 
committee of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, the union which 
represents the workers and which is 
headed by John L. Lewis, will accept 
the decision handed down October 26 
by the War Labor Board. The de- 
cision was made in the case of the 
much-disputed [Illinois agreement, 
signed by the United Mine Workers 
and the mine owners of Illinois. It 
is generally agreed that this agree- 
ment would have been accepted by 
the workers and operators through- 
out the industry. 

The War Labor Board setued to 
approve the Illinois agreement in full, 
although its decision did grant many 
of the miners’ demands. It falls short 
of their wage demands by 37% cents 
a day, but, if the policy committee 
accepts the decision of the WLB, the 
miners will receive an increase in 
their daily wages amounting to an 
average of about $1.12%. 


The Miners’ Demands 

Since the coal dispute first came 
to the fore early last spring, the min- 
ers’ demands have undergone certain 
changes. Originally, they demanded 
an outright increase in wages of $2 
a day—a demand which was turned 
down by the government’s labor 
agencies. The government held that 
an outright increase in the hourly 
rates of pay would lead to wage 
increases all along the line and in- 
crease ‘the inflationary pressures. 

Later, the miners sought to receive 
an increase in their daily and weekly 
wages by altering the terms of pay- 
ment. They demanded that they be 
paid not only for the time spent in 
mining the coal but for the time spent 
between the entrance of the mines 
and the pits where the mining actu- 
ally takes place.. The miners spend 
approximately 45 minutes a day in 
travel time, in going from the en- 
trance to the pits and back from the 
pits. This is the “portal-to-portal” 
issue which has been so widely dis- 
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cussed during recent weeks in con- 
nection with the coal dispute. 

In the Illinois agreement, the por- 
tal-to-portal principle was recog- 
nized and the owners of [Illinois 
agreed to pay the miners, at the same 


‘rates, for the time spent in travel 


and for the time spent in mining coal. 


Little Steel formula, contending that 
by holding wages in check, it has 
held back the inflationary pressures. 

It is the Little Steel formula which 
both the miners and the railroad 
workers, as well as organized labor 
in general, are opposing. Their posi- 
tion is that if wages are to be held to 
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Other adjustments were made in the 
daily schedules of work so that the 
daily wages would have been sub- 
stantially increased,. although the 
hourly rates of pay would not have 
been changed. Under the present ar- 
rangements, the workers are paid an 
average of $7 a day. The Illinois 
agreement would give them $8.50 a 
day. The War Labor Board has 
authorized $8.12% a day. There the 
issue stood on the eve of October 
31 as the nation waited to see whether 
the policy committee of the United 
Mine Workers would accept the 
board’s decision. 


“Little Steel” Formula 


The future of labor relations for 
the duration of the war and the fu- 
ture of the government’s wage and 


. price policies are involved in the coal 


and railroad disputes. The govern- 
ment’s policy with respect to wage 
increases is centered in the so-called 
“Little Steel” formula, and the big 
question now and in the weeks ahead 
is whether or not that formula can 
be adhered to. 

The Little Steel formula was 
adopted as the government’s policy 
in July, 1942. It derives its name 
from the fact that it was adopted in 
the case of a wage dispute between 
the workers and the owners of the 
“little steel” companies—the com- 
panies other than the United States 
Steel Corporation, which is popularly 
known as “big steel.” 

The Little Steel formula provides 
that wages may be increased 15 per 
cent above their levels of January, 
1941. When the decision was an- 
nounced, it was estimated that the 
cost of living had risen 15 per cent 
between January, 1941, and May, 
1942, and that consequently the 
workers were entitled to a 15 per 
cent increase in wages. In handling 
wage disputes since July, 1942, the 
War Labor Board has adhered to the 





limited advances, prices must also 
be held in check. They argue that 
the cost of living has risen more than 
15 per cent; that the increase has 
been 22.5 per cent. In the case of 
certain basic items in the cost of 
living, the increase has been even 
greater. For example, food prices 
have risen far more than 22.5 per 
cent, the workers argue. 

What the workers want instead 
of the Little Steel formula is a policy 
whereby wages and prices will be 
more closely coordinated. They want 
wages tied to the cost of living, not 
to an arbitrary figure such as that 
of the Little Steel formula. In other 
words, when the cost of living in- 
creases, wage rates should also be 
allowed to rise by the same amount. 
In this way, the workers argue, they 
will not be obliged to suffer a lower 
standard of living. 


Railroad Workers 


This is essentially what the coal 
miners are seeking and it is what the 
railroad workers are asking. In the 
case of the threatened railroad strike, 
the immediate issues are slightly dif- 
ferent from those involved in the coal 
dispute, but the railroad workers are 
demanding an increase in wages in 
excess of the 15 per cent provided 
for by the Little Steel formula. The 
railroad workers are divided in two 
groups, the operating workers and 
the nonoperating. The operating 
workers are those who actually run 
the trains—the engineers, firemen, 
brakemen, conductors, and switch- 
men. The nonoperating workers are 
those who take care of the repairs 
of the tracks and trains and who do 
all sorts of work in the railroad yards 
and on the tracks. 

There are some 350,000 operating 
workers, represented by powerful 
unions. The nonoperating workers 
are 1,100,000 in number and are 
equally well organized. For more 





than a year, both groups have been 
seeking wage increases and finally 
their demands have been turned 
down by government agencies, al~ 
though slight wage increases in the 
case of both groups have been au- 
thorized. To grant their full request 
would crack the Little Steel formula 
wide open and open the floodgates 
of inflation, it has been argued by 
government officials. Both the non- 
operating workers and the operating 
workers have been given ballots on 
which they will vote for or against 
going out on strike. 


Inflation Control 


Those who are opposing labor’s 
demands for wage increases in excess 
of those authorized by the Little Steel 
formula take the position that unless 
wages are kept within fixed limits, 
the whole inflation-control program 
of the government will be shattered. 
If wages are allowed to rise in one 
industry, it is argued, they must rise 
in all industries. This will lead to 
increased prices, and the vicious 
spiral will swirl endlessly. 

Opponents of the demands now 
being made by labor also declare that 
even though the cost of living as 
a whole may have increased more 
than 15 per cent since January, 1941, 
labor’s total income has similarly in- 
creased more than 15 per cent. The 
average worker’s weekly or monthly 
pay envelope is more than 15 per cent 
larger today than it was in January, 
1941. This is due to the fact that 
most workers are at their jobs con- 
siderably longer hours and that most 
of them receive time and a half 
for all hours in excess of 40 a week. 
The important fact, it is argued, is 
that while labor’s hourly rates may 
not have increased as much as the 
cost of living, its total daily and 
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weekly and monthly income has 
risen more than the cost of living 
as a result-of longer hours and of 
time-and-a-half payments for over- 
time. i 

A solution to the growing prob- 
lems on the labor front will not be 
easy to find. The strains and tensions 
are likely to increase in the weeks 
ahead. The issues involved in each 
dispute go to the very heart of the 
inflation-control program which has 
been adopted. The workers’ position 
has been strengthened by the fact 
that the control of prices has not 
been totally effective. Unless some 
method ‘can be found to halt price 
rises or to reverse them, the inevi- 
table effect will be for increased de- 
mands for higher wages. 
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Facts About Magazines - Collier's 














N examining The Nation, The New 

Republic, and Common Sense, we 
confronted three magazines run pri- 
marily to advance a set of ideas. In 
all three, circulation is small and 
advertising limited. These magazines 
seldom show a profit and must often 
draw on the support of various 
backers for, their continued existence. 

Collier’s is a different type of en- 
terprise. Like its closest rival, the 
Saturday Evening Post, it is put out 
by a giant publishing company, 
reaches a vast audience, and is a 
financial success. The Crowell-Col- 
lier Publishing Company, which 
prints Collier’s, is also behind the 
Woman’s Home Companion and the 
American magazine. Books too are 
included in its publishing activities. 

It was an immigrant book sales- 
man who started Collier’s. Coming 
to this country from Ireland in 1866, 
Peter Fenelon Collier amassed 
enough money as a salesman to start 
a small magazine in 1888. At first he 
called his publication Once a Week, 
but soon changed its name to 
Collier’s. 

When Collier died, his son Robert 
took over the magazine and built it 
up into an influential political organ. 
With Norman Hapgood as editor, and 
such noted writers as Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams, Finley Peter Dunne, 
and Mark Sullivan on his staff, he 
specialized in vigorous “muckrak- 
ing” crusades. Patent medicines, 
adulterated food, and political cor- 
ruption were major targets for Col- 
lier’s attacks. 


The magazine of the early 1900’s 
contained little fiction along with its 
flaming political features, but it did 
make a specialty of illustration. 
Frederick Remington, Maxfield Par- 
rish, and Charles Dana Gibson were 
among the popular American artists 
of the day whose work appeared in 
Collier’s. 

After the First World War, how- 
ever, the magazine had lost popu- 
larity and found itself in financial 
difficulties. Publisher Joseph Knapp, 
head of the Crowell Company, 
bought it in 1919. Under his lead- 
ership it changed radically and 
came into prominence as one of the 
most popular mass-circulation peri- 
odicals. 

Knapp brought in a number of ace 
reporters to supply it with vivid news 
features. He hired Quentin Reynolds 
to handle sports, Kyle Crichton to 
write a theater column, and Walter 
Davenport to treat domestic politics. 
These men are still important mem- 
bers of the Collier’s staff. 

Under Knapp’s leadership, two 
other things were stressed. One was 
fiction and the other advertising. 
Through the 1920’s and ’30’s, Collier’s 
began to specialize in popular fiction, 
developing a type of simple, fast- 
moving short story which the public 
liked. Mysteries, war stories, and 
sports stories were given first place. 
Collier’s -also invented the “short 
short story,” a piece of fiction com- 
plete on one page. 

In making its bid for advertising, 
Collier’s.spread out its features to the 


back pages of the magazine 
so that readers, following 
them, would be sure to see 
the greater part of the ads it 
carried. Humorous cartoons 
scattered through the back 
pages served the same pur- 
pose. 


Editorially, Collier’s 
champions the same kind of 
political ideas as the Satur- 
day Evening Post. It opposes 
most of President Roosevelt’s 
social policies as leading ‘to 
the loss of our democratic 
liberties. Currently, it is es- 
pecially fearful that liberals 
in the government are using 
the war emergency to transform our 
system into socialism. 

A typical issue of Collier’s starts 
off with a column of comment called 
Any Week. Some political comment, 
mainly derived from letters to the 
editor, is featured. Keeping Up with 
the World is a column of odd facts 
contributed by readers. Even before 
the war, Collier’s was running a 
column of Wing Talk, in which the 
development of aviation was dis- 
cussed. 

The usual issue contains about five 
short stories, at least one of them a 
“short short.’”’ There are generally 
about seven or eight articles, cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects. Quen- 
tin Reynolds is now reporting from 
the war fronts, and other writers 
have been called in to round out 
Collier’s coverage of all aspects of 
the war scene. Some of..the biggest 


names in journalism and in various 
other fields frequently contribute 
outstanding and challenging articles 
to Collier’s. 

At least one of the articles is al- 
ways devoted to a prominent Holly- 
wood or Broadway personality. The 
rest are divided up among home 
front political questions, scientific de- 
velopments, and general subjects. 
Each issue carries part of one or two 
serialized novels. 

A new feature introduced in Col- 
lier’s is a series of profiles of Axis 
terrorists under the heading of The 
Guilty. Along with caricatures by 
Sam Berman, the best-known Nazis 
and Quislings are analyzed and their 
crimes summed up. 

William L. Chenery is now pub- 
lisher of the magazine for the Crowell 
Company, and Charles Colebaugh is 
editor. 


David Lawrence--Columnist, Editor, Reporter 


APITOL HILL has been David 

Lawrence’s major beat through 
33 years of work as a journalist. 
Since he began his career with the 
Associated Press in 1910, Lawrence 
has become one of the foremost con- 
servative news analysts and com- 
mentators in the country. His clear 
interpretations of political happen- 
ings appear in a widely syndicated 
column, and also in the United States 
News,a weekly news magazine which 
he edits. (United States News will 
be discussed under Facts About Mag- 
azines later in the year.) 

David Lawrence’s first opinions 
were formed under the influence of 
Woodrow Wilson, who was president 
of Princeton University while Law- 
rence was a student there. As presi- 
dent of the university, Wilson 
evolved his philosophy of the “New 
Freedom,” which formed the back- 
ground of all his policies as a public 
official. 

The New Freedom idea was that 
both business and government 
needed a more humanitarian spirit. 
Wilson denounced corporate interests 
and the selfish and privileged minor- 
ities they served. He called for posi- 
tive government action to break their 
power. Only through economic and 
political reform, he believed, could 
government be restored to the 
people. 

This was a liberal philosophy, op- 
posed as it was to monopoly and the 
growing economic inequality of the 
American people. The yourg David 
Lawrence who heard and approved 
it was also a liberal. When he 
emerged from Princeton, and took his 


first job with the Associated Press, 
this was evident. A year after his 
graduation, the AP sent him to Mex- 
ico to report the revolution, which, 
under Francisco Madero, was just 
getting under way. 

Returning to this country in Au- 
gust, 1912, Lawrence represented AP 
at the headquarters of Woodrow 
Wilson, then governor of New Jersey. 
When Wilson came to Washington as 


David Lawrence 


President, Lawrence came with him, 
and was a White House correspond- 
ent for two years. 

With the outbreak of war, he was 
placed in charge of AP news relating 
to neutrality and American relations 
with Germany. Still an admirer of 
Wilson, he was in favor of the war 


to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” and later of the kind of inter- 
nationalism Wilson called for in set- 
ting up the League of Nations and 
the World Court. 

In the years between World War I 
and World War II, David Lawrence’s 
views on national and international 
questions moved farther and farther 
apart. On issues of foreign policy, 
he never deserted the Wilsonian 
standard of world cooperation. On 
domestic questions, however, he 
gradually became increasingly con- 
servative until now, as Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard once said, “those who 
worry him most next to Hitler are 
the extremists in the New Deal.” 

Today, David Lawrence is the 
spokesman of business groups. In 
1926, he launched a daily newspaper 
to serve as a political guide for busi- 
nessmen. He edited this publication, 
The United States Daily, until 1933. 
At that time, he became editor of the 
United States News, which reports 
and analyzes national events with 
the businessman primarily in mind. 

Generally, caution and conserva- 
tism, such as are expressed in David 
Lawrence’s comments on the political 
situation at home, are accompanied 
by an equally cautious attitude on 
foreign affairs. While David Law- 
rence is far from radicalism in any 
field, he has remained a forthright 
exponent of internationalism in his 
attitude toward foreign affairs. 

Before the present war began, 
Lawrence showed himself unusually 
acute in discerning the real meaning 
of events in Europe. Far in advance 
of most other commentators, he saw 


war coming. As far back as the first 
of June, 1940, when people of almost 
all persuasions were denying the 
possibility of the United States’ in- 
volvement, he said, “the inevitability 
of American entrance into the world 
war is in the background of every- 
body’s mind, although nobody offi- 
cially will admit it.” 5 

He also guessed right on the Far 
Eastern situation. In the fall of 1940, 
he remarked in his column that, “war 
between the United States and Japan 
must be envisioned as a possibility in 
the near future.” Throughout these 
years, he supported the President’s 
foreign policy, even urging him to 
go further in preparing the country 
for the great conflict to come. 

David Lawrence’s views on the 
making of the peace are much like 
those of Walter Lippmann. Remem- 
bering what happened to Woodrow 
Wilson’s program for a world organi- 
zation to prevent wars, he is now 
calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment to change the Senate’s treaty- 
making powers. He believes that only 
if we unite our efforts with those of 
other countries can we look forward 
to any hope of a peaceful world. 

Besides his column and his work 
for the United States News, David 
Lawrence has written several books. 
His first, finished in 1924, is a biogra- 
phy of his great hero and is called 
The True Story of Woodrow Wilson. 
Others of his books include Beyond 
the New Deal, Stumbling into Social- 
ism, Nine Honest Men, and Who Were 
the Eleven Million. All deal with 
problems of government and ideol- 
ogy. 








